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MILDRED DEAN 


The death of Mildred Dean at Emergency Hospital, 
Washington, August 16 deprives the classical organiza- 
tions of a very loyal worker. An officer in several, 
active in all, she was a motive force for the improve- 
ment of teaching and for the broadening of opportunity 
for study in the classics. Members of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States will especially miss 
their former President, but will be consoled to know 
that she was working, even in her hospital bed, on three 
major projects of the Association. 


From September 1goo until her death she taught in 
Washington schools, even after becoming supervisor 
of Latin instruction there in 1931, but her teaching 
methods and her enthusiastic direction exerted a na- 
tional influence on pedagogy. The only interruptions 
to her school work came in 1917-9 when she served 


with the Red Cross in the American Expeditionary 


Force and in 1923 when she studied at the American 
Academy in Rome. 


An editorial in The Washington Star spoke of 
Mildred Dean as her friends in her profession will re- 
member her: 


It is not an exaggeration to say that Mildred Dean 
was a woman of excelling genius. Her powers of 
creative intelligence were manifest in the work which 
she did as a scholar and as a teacher. But to the 
natural endowment of her mind there were added rich 
spiritual gifts that were evident even to those of her 
contemporaries who were only casually acquainted with 
her. To study under her direction was a_ privilege 
which thousands of young people were delighted to 
share. She made the classics real. Latin in her hands 
became a living language, so that what had been separ- 
ated by centuries of darkness again was a single epoch 
illuminated by one undying light. 
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Michigan 
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Secretary: Professor John N. Hough, Ohio State 
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on-the-Ohio; Dr. Narka Nelson, Western Col- 
lege; Professor Dwight N. Robinson, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Miss Frances M. Budd, Timken 
High School, Canton; Professor R. H. Tanner, 
New York University; Dr. Kenneth Scott, West- 
ern Reserve University; Dr. William E. Wicken- 
den, Case School of Applied Science; Professor F. 
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Superintendent of Schools, Youngstown; Professor 
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REVIEWS 


Plato’s Eerste Alcibiades. Een onderzoek naar 
zijn authenticiteit. By C. VINK. 154 pages. H. J. 
Paris, Amsterdam 1939 2.50 fl. 


This investigation of the authenticity of the first 
Alcibiades attributed to Plato contains an Introduction 
(1-4), chapters on Appreciation of the Dialogue in the 
Course of History (5-11), Content, Composition, Aim 
(12-26), External Arguments against Authenticity 
(27-72), Internal Arguments against Authenticity (73- 
105), Comparison with some Spurious Dialogues (106- 
25), Conclusion and Implications (126-31), Place of 
the Dialogue among Plato’s Works (132-41), and an 
Appendix (142-51) in which the frequency of parallel 
passages in Plato’s work is illustrated by listing more 
than forty for Book 6 of the Republic. On pages 153-4 
there is a list of articles referred to, which 1s a reason- 
ably complete bibliography | for use. Vink concludes 
that the Alcibiades is genuine and that it should be 
placed near the beginning of Plato’s second period, 1.e. 
about 387 B.c. His statement of the aim of the —— 
is clear and accurate: to persuade the youth who 1 
ambitious to rule that ‘ must first be schooled in vir- 
tue, particularly justice. He attaches importance, how- 
ever, to subsidiary aims that seem to me unimportant. 
The whole discussion is sober and intelligent and most 
of the arguments against authenticity are well refuted. 


Since scholars are, however, about equally divided in 
admitting or rejecting this Alcibiades, mere refutation 
is not enough. Certainly this work lacks the charm and 
freshness ws Plato's early work, while it lacks the depth 
and fulness of later treatises. In style it is also a mixture 
of early and late characters without being in any re- 
spect un-Platonic. We need a positive thesis that will 
explain these facts and others. Here alone Socrates sues 
for allegiance and offers himself as a necessary guide to 
the justice without which real political success is im- 
possible. I believe that we have here the Plato of the 
Republic and later works imitating his own earlier 
manner in order to secure the interest of the younger 
Dionysius in 367 B.c. He, like Alcibiades in the dia- 
logue, was very young, mentally quick, extremely am- 
bitious, and quite uneducated, While there are no con- 
spicuous anachronisms in the dialogue except a_refer- 
ence to Agis as king five years nelone he succeeded, 
there are many arguments that are better propaganda 
than history, and that fit Dionysius better than anyone 
else, I believe. He is warned specifically against tyr- 
anny (135b). Now that Plato's Epistles are accepted 
as evidence for his relation to Dionysius, some very 
curious parallels to the Alcibiades should be noted. 
Dionysius questioned Plato's motive in seeking him 
out (Ep. 2, 312a), and we find Alcibiades expressing 
the same curiosity in the same words (104d: davyator 
Ort mor’ é€oti TO cov tpaypa). Socrates’ refutation of 


Alcibiades’ attempts to show that he had discovered 
for himself or learned from others the principles of 
justice (106d-112d) reminds one of Dionysius’ state- 
ments to Plato, first that he had discovered the truth 
for himself (Ep. 2, 313a), then that he had learned it 
from other teachers (Ep. 7, 341b, cf. 345b). The theme 
that a man who is to be a king or the rival of kings 
must first learn justice is the point that particularly 
angered Dionysius when Plato pressed it (Ep. 3, 
319b,c). In Epistle 2 (313a) and the Alcibiades 
(105d; 123c,e) the mothers of kings are mentioned in 
a way that makes one suspect some personal equation. 
I hope that someone will evaluate these and many other 
points in a thorough attempt to interpret the Alci- 
biades as Plato's first lecture on justice to the young 
tyrant. Or can it be the famous discourse on justice that 
angered the elder Dionysius twenty years earlier? Cer- 
tainly Plato must have written something of the sort 
in 367. What else would have fitted the situation? 


L. A. Post 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Pliny, Natural History. 
lation in ten volumes. Volume III, Libri VIII-XI. 
By H. RackHam. 1x, 616 pages. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, and Heinemann, London 1940 
(Loeb Classical Library, No. 353) $2.50 


With an English trans- 


This volume of the Loeb translation of Pliny’s Nat- 
ural History contains his four books on zoology treating 
mammals (VIII), aquatic species (IX), ornithology 
(X) and insects (XI). Buried in these four books of 
Pliny are many oddities and anecdotes among which 
the following seem worthy of noting: VIII 61.143 
(100) tells of a dog which, after his master Jason of 
Lycia had been murdered, refused food and starved to 
death. VIII 64.158 (110) tells a similar story of a 
horse. Both recall the recent story of Deanna Durbin’s 
gift to Private Everett Scott of Fort Ord, California, 
to take the place of a dog which, refusing food be- 
cause left behind when Scott was drafted into the 
army, died of starvation even though flown from 
Kansas to the Fort. VIII 61.147 (102) speaks of a 
dog (pointer?) pointing his quarry for his master “and 
on sighting it how silent and secret but how significant 
an indication is given by the tail and then by the 
muzzle.” VIII 70.182 (126) mentions an act at 
Caesar's games in 45 B.C. similar to that of a cowboy 
bulldogging a steer at a rodeo. IX 8-11.25-34 (178-86) 
gives several dolphin stories quite similar to that of 
Pliny the Younger (9.33 expanded probably from that 
of the Elder Pliny in IX 8.26). IX 29.62 (204) gives 
a parallel to the prevalent practice of stocking streams 
with fish. The Mediterranean coast of Italy south of 
the Tiber was stocked with wrasse and it was provided 
that for five years those caught should be returned to 
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the sea. Pliny adds that the stocking was successful 
since there occurred after this closed season frequent 
catches of this fish not before caught along that part 
of the coast of Italy. 

In IX 53.105 (233) Pliny notes that one swims “in a 
proper manner” only when ‘nudus.’ In IX 79.168 
(276) he remarks that the first inventor of shower 
baths (pensiles balineas) was Sergius Orata of Baiae 
who about go B.c. shrewdly capitalized on his invention 
by constructing this innovation in the cottages of his 
subsequent militias to make “magna vectigalia.” 
He also tells in XI 96.238 (582) and in XXVIII 50.183 
of Domitius Nero’s wife, Poppaea, indulging in a bath 
of ass’s milk to whiten her skin and smooth out 
wrinkles. Mary Queen of Scots is alleged to have 
bathed in wine while lesser ladies of the Court had to 
be content with the less expensive but highly esteemed 
milk bath which was again deemed indispensable to 
beauty under Charles II. These instances have modern 
counterparts in Claudette Colbert in The Sign of the 
Cross, Luise Rainer in The Great Ziegfeld and the 
actress represented in Life (Oct. 7, 1940) taking her 
milk bath in anticipation of portraying Anna Held. 

Dr. Rackham, noting in his preface (v) that while 
in some transl. itions the objective is to represent the 
foreign writer's thought regardless of his style, or his 
style as well as his thought, says that in the Locb, 
where the translation foes the text, neither of these 
should be the primary aim, but that “the purpose of 
the version 1s to assist the reader of the original to un- 
derstand its meaning.” This would seem to mean that 
he prefers a literal translation, with which the reviewer 
does not take issue. In the light of this purpose, how- 
ever, the following renditions are disturbing: ‘they do 
homage to their king by kneeling! before him and 
proffering garlands’ for regem adorant, genua submit- 
tunt, coronas porrigunt (4-5); ‘all the rest in our world 
hav ing succumbed to luxury’ for cetera in nostro orbe 
cessere luxuriae (6-7); ‘this by denying them inter- 
course increases their strength’ for fortiores ita fiunt 
coitu negato (52-3); ‘or else we must believe all the 
tales that the experience of so many centuries has 
taught us to be fabulous’ for aut credere omnia quae 
fabulosa tot saeculis conperimus (58-9); ‘they score the 
ground with their horns for ee, scrobes (80-1); 
‘in the poetry of Virgil’ for Vergilio vate (112-3). 

In the following passage (66-7) the reviewer would pre- 
fer ‘dolphins’ for ‘crocodiles’ and refer “them” to croco- 
diles: itaque et delphini inmeantes Nilo, quorum dorso 
tamquam ad hunc usum cultellata inest pinna, abigentes 
cos praeda ac velut in suo tantum amne regnantes, 
alioquin inpares viribus ipsi astu interimunt ‘Accord- 
ingly dolphins also, which have on their backs a sharp 
fin shaped like a knife as if for this purpose, enter the 





1 Italics mine. R.P.J. 


mouth of the Nile, and when the crocodiles drive 
them away from their prey and lord it in the river as 
merely their domain, kill them by craft, as they are 
otherwise in themselves no match for them in strength.’ 
Also in friant surculos dentibus ‘they rub their teeth 
on ee stomp (92-3), the rendering of surculos as 
“tree stumps” appears questionable. 

Unfortunately obscure is the rendering of the fol- 
lowing: multoque memorabilius duxerim id cutus ex- 
periendi cotidie occasio est ‘and I should consider a 
fact that there is daily opportunity of experiencing to 
be much more worth recording’ (286-7). 

In X 76.154 (391) the added marginal note “Birth 
control for women” is misleading since the section 
really discusses sex-determination. 

Dr. Rackham has consistently rendered divus ap- 
plied to Augustus (49, 153, 179, 255; _ 551, 555) 
and once applied to Julius (243) by ‘late lamented’ 
rather than the usual ‘deified’, a noticeable and, to the 
reviewer, unhappy change in view of the fact that 
Augustus died almost ten years, Julius over 65 years, 
before Pliny was born. The same word when applied 
in the same paragraph (49) to Claudius he renders 
‘late Majesty’ and in an earlier passage, also applying 
to Claudius, ‘of blessed memory’ (29). 

When rendering dates Dr. Rackham regularly 
changes the day and the month to the modern equiv- 
alent, making use of three forms, “1g September” 
(93), “May 7” (49), and “May 13th” (131 bis, 315), 
but retains those expressions involving the consulship 
and censorship and gives in a note the modern equiv- 
alent B.C or A.D. (15, 17, 93) 147; 155, 295, 303, 315), 
but adds “a.p, 36” in his translation ‘28 March, A.D. 
36, in the pe of...’ (373). A.u.c. dates he 
transmutes in the piniininn on pages 13 bis and 15, 
but retains on page 295 bis, giving the equivalents in 
the notes. In one passage, Q. Tuberone Paullo Fabio 
Maxumo coss. III non. Mai. theatri Marcelli dedica- 
tione (48) ‘in the consulship of Marcus Tubero and 
Paullus Fabius, at the dedication of the Theatre of 
Marcellus, on May 7’ he is particularly unfortunate 
both in the names (bis) and in the date. 

When dealing with weights and measures Dr. Rack- 
ham has had a problem, one already raised with the 
editors of this series. He gives the following note on 
cubitum on page 166, although the word occurs as 
early as page 28 (and iugerum on page 32): “The 
iuger was about two-thirds of an English acre, the 
cubitus or ell about 114 ft.” The adjective cubitalis he 
transfers as ‘cubit’ on page 55, but translates as “18 
inches” on pages 101, 139, 149. The noun he translates 
as equivalent to an ell on page 65, duodeviginti cubita 
‘18 cells’, and on page 167 as equivalent to half an ell, 
ducenum cubitorum ‘roo ells.” In the next line he 
translates quaterna cubita ‘6 ft.’ and similarly quad- 
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ragenum cubitorum ‘6o ft.’ at the bottom of the same 
page, and also on pages 29, 57, 171, 193, 225 bis. 
Trium iugerum (longitudine) on page 33 is rendered 
‘three furlongs’ while quaternum iugerum on page 166 
becomes ‘three acres’ in accordance with the accompany- 
ing note. On digitus he gives the note “The Romans 
i a 16 digiti to the pes” (216). However on page 
57 he translates duodecim digitorum ‘12 inches’ while 
on page 217 quinque digitorum becomes ‘four inches’ 
and the adjective digitali (248) ‘an inch.’ Dodrantium 
and semipedum become respectively ‘g inches’ and ‘6 
inches’ on page 171, while palmum (192) becomes 
‘4 in.’ He notes (112) that centena milia, translated 
‘150 miles’, is ‘about 138 English miles.” Quincunciali 
(268) is rendered ‘five inches’ and semunciae (240) 
‘half an ounce’ while singulis scrupulis (242) becomes 
‘one scruple’ four words later. Amphorarum xv (224) 
becomes ‘go gallons’ and singulasque amphoras (252) 
‘six gallons’ while urnalibus (224) becomes ‘three gal- 
lons.. The present reviewer feels, as did Dr. Jotham 
Johnson in regard to similar renderings in the first 
volume (Cw 32 [1938-9] 184), that the rendering of 
quos percunctando quinquaginta ferme volumina illa 
praeclara de animalibus condidit (34) as ‘His (Aris- 
totle) inquiries addressed to those persons resulted 1 
the composition of his famous works on zoology, 1 
nearly 50 volumes’ is unhappy 1 in view of the fact an 
this one volume under review contains Pliny’s four 
volumina on zoology. 

In handling the problem of currency Dr. Rackham 
renders nummus (116, 132, 256), sestertins (242), 
and the abbreviation HS (206, 242, 244 bis, 278, 320, 
346, 382) as ‘sesterces’ giving the equivalent in Eng- 
lish pounds (gold) in notes on pages 116, 206, and 
242, and in “shillings” on page 132. Denarius he trans- 
fers on page 255 (bis), translates ‘pence’ on page 327 
and ‘franc’ on page 155, where the word denariis 1s a 
textual addition. 


These instances of the handling of weights and 
measures in this volume of so eminent a series where 
the translations are made by acknowledged authorities 
would seem to indicate that it is desirable that an 
authoritative table of equivalents be prepared and made 
available to all translators. In view of the need in this 
series this project might well be assigned for imme- 
diate execution and, when completed, universally fol- 
lowed in all future volumes. (For similar comments 


on Volume I see cw 32 [1938-9] 184.) 


In rendering geographic names Dr. Rackham _ has 
followed a policy, already adopted by the editors for 
this series of Pliny’s Natural History in order to avoid 
excessive footnotes, that one should boldly give the 
modern name in the translation wherever it is certain. 
The following examples, and these are not from his 
geographical books, indicate the effect of this policy. 


Is ita happy one? Does it lead to accuracy? Gallico 
oceano “Bay of Biscay’ (168), Olisiponensium ‘Lisbon’ 
(168), Gaditano oceano ‘Gulf of Cadiz’ (168 bis, 171), 
Gaditano litore ‘coast at Cadiz’ (171), fretum ‘Straits 
of Gibraltar’ (168), Baetica ‘Southern Spain’ (554); 
Ebuso ‘Iviza’ (158, 208), Santonum litore ‘coast of 
Saintes’ (170), Nemausiensi agro ‘region of Nimes’ 
(182, 582), Lugdunensis provinciae litus ‘coast of prov- 
ince of Lyons’ (170), Centronicae ‘Tarentaise’ (moun- 
tains) (582). Lesure Gabalicoque pagis ‘villages of La 
Lozere and Géevaudan’ (582), inter Alpes lacus Raetiae 
Brigantinus ‘Lake Constance in Raetia in the Central 
Alps’ (204), lacus . . . Larius et Verbannus ‘Lakes . . . 
Como and Maggiore’ (208), lacus . . . Benacus ‘Lake 

. Garda’ (213), iuxta Alpes Larium lacusn ‘Como to 

lake near the Alps’ (340), Placentiae ‘Piacenza’ 
(102), Tarquiniensi “Trachina district’ (280), Clusium 
‘Chiusi’ (154, but in note uses Clusium), Fucino . 
lacu ‘Lago di Celano’ (210), Paelignis ‘the Abruzzi’ 
(452 : Puteolis ‘to Pozzuoli’ (6), Pausilypum ‘Posilipo 
(I.e. Sans Souci)’ (276), Baiano ‘Gulf of Baiae’ (ibid.), 
Lucrino ‘Lago Lucrino’ (bis), Baulos ‘Baculo’ (bis) 
278), Regino agro ‘Reggio territory’ (490), Taenarum 
‘Cape Matapan’ (182), magno mari ‘the Mediterran- 
can’ (194), ultra Syrticas solitudines et in Mauretania 
‘beyond the deserts of Sidra and by the country of the 
Moors’ (24), Syrtibus ‘the Sandbanks (In the Gulf 
of Sidra and the Gulf of Cabes)’ (264), Gyara insula 
‘island of Chiura (One of the Cyclades)’ (154), Bos- 
poro, Propontide, Hellesponto ‘Dardanelles’ (202, 226, 
264), in euripo Thracu Bospori quo Propontis Euxino 
iungitur ‘In the channel of the Thracian Bosphorus 
joining the Sea of Marmora with the Black Sea’ (196), 
Propontide “Sea of Marmora’ (196, 552), Byzantu 
‘Istambul’ (196 bis), Ponto ‘Black Sea’ (194 ter, 196 
bis, 198, 228, 280, 342, 506), Hypanis fluvius ‘river 
Bug’ (506), Histrum ‘Danube’ (198), Chelidonias in- 
sulas ‘Swallow Islands’ (282), Criumetopon ‘(promon- 
tory of) Ramsbrow (At the end of the Tauric Cher- 
sonese)’ (330), Taprobane ‘Ceylon’ (234). 


The following misprints were noted: period added 
after the abbreviation HS (206, 320, 346), after “let” 
(541); multist amen for multis tamen (30), 
boutthe” for “about the” (319); “fore/feet” (end of 
line) for “fore-feet” (51) victor-suo for victori suo 
(74); “f° (to denote note) omitted (57), pricipatum 
for principatum (10); “Nismes” for “Nimes” (183); 
“consequenlty” for “consequently” (315); “torpeda” 
(marginal note 259) for “torpedo,” “scaring” for 
“soaring” (377), “cicadas” (541); civ 
rendered ‘140’ (536-7). Among the references to Greek 
authors Odyssey 4.298 should be altered to 4.124 
(134); on page 136 “Od. 3.125” does not fit, but 
15.104-8 could be used as it does mention a garment 


“cicalas” for 


Helen has embroidered; on page 156 the reference to 
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“Aristotle Hist. An. 278b 26” should be to 578b 28. 
The reference to “Arist. Hist. An. VIII 13, p. 598a 

(196) seems incorrect as I find there nothing 
of fish large or small being “taken” (@vvvides 8& Kai 
myAapides Kai dpia eis tov Tldvroy éuBadXdovor Tov 
éapos kal OepiLovow), although very small fish are 
taken, according to 598b 9g, near Byzantium. Pliny’s 
“right” and “left” bank etc. earlier in the same para- 
graph is however taken from 598b 19-22. (On page 
218 the same work is cited in a third way “Aristotle 
H. A. 524a 13,” and one should read in the note 
rodas ys mvdas, also a comma after xepadrjv.) The ret- 
erence “Ar. Probl. IV. 8779” (400) should be to 
877.10 (Ruell Teub. 1922) although the Loeb (Hett) 
1936 gives “877.9” and in the Greek one should read 
ot for gi, érav for drav, ats for ois, OmAnowot for 
OpAnToOL. 

In the index (613) to the entries under Augustus 
should be added IX 25, 77, 137; X 60; XI 195 and on 
page 614, a complete entry, Julius IX 116, is wanting. 

The volume as a whole, it must be confessed, 
disappointing in spite of the great amount of ie 
work evident in it. In judging it one should remember 
the conditions under which it was concluded in war- 
time England. We shall hope that the preparation of 
subsequent volumes will not be subject to such cir- 
cumstances. 

R. P. JoHNSON 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Remains of Old Latin. [Edited and translated by 
E. H. Warminctron. Volume III: Lucilius. The 


XII Tables. xxxit, 550 pages. Volume IV: Archaic 
Inscriptions. xiii, 487 pages, frontispiece, 1 plate, 1 
‘lan. Harvard University Press, Cambridge and 
William Heinemann, London 1938, 1940 (Loeb 
Classical Library, Nos. 329, 359) $2.50 


Professor Warmington has completed four (expanded 
from a planned three) volumes containing the prin- 
cipal remains of literary and epigraphical Latin from the 
“archaic” period. This he terminates, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, at 80 B.c. The first volume (1935) contained 
Ennius and Caecilius, the second (1936) Livius An- 
dronicus, Naevius, Pacuvius, and Accius. Since he ex- 
cluded the fragments of the comic poets as well as the 
works of Plautus and Terence (preface to Volume II, 
page vii), the only literary figure remaining was Lucil- 
ius, to whom most of the third volume is devtoed. 

Lucilius survives to an even greater degree than the 
other early authors in lexicographical citations, and par- 
ticularly in the compilation of early Latin words made 
by an unintelligent pedant of the fourth (?) century, 
Nonius Marcellus. Warmington’s collection is almost 
identical with the fundamental work of Marx. His 
main departure is that, while he accepts the admitted 


principle that Nonius used the later books chiefly and 
the earlier books occasionally in the reverse order, he 
holds that within the individual books the citations 
were taken normally, i i.e. from beginning to end. 

Scholars cannot be too grateful for this thorough and 
satisfactory reéditing of the fragments of a poet ‘eines 
personality and ability left a deep impression on later 
Latin literature. But the lay reader of these “shreds 
and patches” might well be amazed that so competent 
a critic as Horace, while allowing the faults of his prede- 
cessor, felt great admiration for him. The fragments 
abound in rare words or obscure expressions. Undoubt- 
edly it is as unfair to judge Lucilius from remnants of 
this sort as it would be to evaluate Attic New Comedy 
solely from the fragments on food and drink in Athen- 
aeus or Chaucer Soon the quotations in a second-rate 
dictionary of Middle English. Yet it is significant that 
Ennius, for instance, is quoted often and at some length 
by writers with literary tastes like Cicero, while Lucilius 
appears less frequently and in shorter passages. Even 
though the surviving fragments constitute a small part 
of the work of this ‘prolific and facile author and were 
excerpted for a specific purpose, they justify the view 
that in comparison with his predecessors Lucilius suc- 
ceeded rather through a clever and vigorous use of col- 
loquial language than from any deep poetic feeling. 

The place of the inscriptions originally intended for 
this volume is taken by a new edition of the fragments, 
paraphrases, and references relating to the Laws of 
Twelve Tables. Such an edition, in which the contexts 
are given and in which there is an English translation 
with a succinct but adequate commentary, fulfills a 
long-felt want. 

The collection of “archaic” inscriptions has been ex- 
panded into a separate fourth volume. These derive 
almost wholly from the second part of the second edi- 
tion of the first volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum; only ten come from other volumes of the 
Corpus and eight from other sources. Warmington has 
arranged the inscriptions under a number of classes, 
as epitaphs, dedications, and the like, and he has in- 
cluded a selection of legends from coins, for which he 
coveniently gives the number from the British Museum 
Catalogue as well as from the Corpus. He himself ad- 
mits that his classification is sometimes arbitrary. More- 
over a possible inconvenience for citing this collection 
is that the items are numbered separately in each class 
rather than continuously throughout. However, the 
normal citation would be by the neiiones in the Corpus 
or other collection which is given in the margin against 
each item. 

In this volume, even more than in its predecessors, 
Warmington has done a service to students by provid- 
ing a concise yet admirable introduction in which he 
discusses the uses of inscriptions and gives lists of 
archaisms, real or artificial, and of abbreviations. The 
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prefaces to certain of the sections are also most helpful; 
that on surveying (pages 158-69) affords an adequate 
introduction to a very difficult subject and that on 
coins (216-25) summarizes the most recent conclusions 
of Mattingly and Robinson on the development of 
Roman coinage. These scholars now date the introduc- 
tion of the denarius as late as 187 (page 218). Never- 
theless, despite the utility of this book, it makes dry 
reading. Save for a few long documents of the later 
years of the archaic period, :™ inscriptions are brief, 
matter-of-fact, and individually dull. Even the longer 
inscriptions are couched in elaborate legal verbiage. In 
contrast to the fragments of the authors, through 
which, for all duis immaturity and paucity, there 
breathes the freshness of Rome’s intellectual awakening 
under Hellenic stimulants, the inscriptions suggest that 
the general tone of Roman life still remained narrow, 
practical, and tight-lipped. 


Inscriptions, because of their compressed and often 
obscure and technical language, are more difficult to 
interpret than literary fragments. In certain details, 
Warmington has not been as felicitous as in the 
earlier volumes. For instance, on page 144, no. 1 is 
spaced in a fashion not indicated by the reproduction in 
CIL I?.22, and the meaning of the note, which refers 
throughout to CIL I?.21, wil hardly be clear without 
reference to the Corpus. With respect to the famous in- 
scription of Popilius, page 150, no. 11, it might have 
been remarked that the restoration of his name depends 
wholly on plausible conjecture, a conjecture which has 
become absorbed into discussions of the Gracchan land 
distributions and is now taken for granted as fact. In 
the note on page 193, no. 3, which Sion the use of 
the masculine castellus for castellum with reference to 
water-towers, it might have been indicated that, since 
the forms are throughout castellam/o (acc. or abl.), 
the gender is evidenced only by the form qui. In some 
cases, the source has not been clearly indicated: no. 14 
on page 137, a base dedicated to Sulla, is now at Min- 
turnae but may have been taken there during the 
Middle Ages from Rome. No. 17 on page 139, a dedi- 
cation to Pompey, was found close by the wall of his 
curia in what is now the Largo Argentina. The 
Angelo” of page 145, no. 4 1s not the famous castello 
in Rome but the village “in Formis” (cf. 171, no. 25). 
Either by a general warning or in the apparatus, the 
unwary might have been sanned that many readings 
or spacings which at first sight look like misprints 
actually appear in the originals. For instance, spatiarus 
(52, no. 110), Honorus (276, no. 30 line 30), posquam 
and tabificanque (288, no. 50) are the attested readings. 
In the cases checked, only one slip was noted; in line 6 
of the Sententia Minuciorum (262, no. 28), ab rivo 
should be separated as in CIL I?.584, though the 


Corpus omits the point which may be seen in the re- 


production in Bruns, Fontes ed. 7, Simulacra VI. The 
slip is excusable since elsewhere in this inscription 
prepositions and nouns are often run together without 
points. In a few cases the translation is somewhat un- 
happy. In no. 77 on page 37 “clerk-accountant to the 
treasury of the Three Decuries” sounds as though the 
Scr. q. ab aerario III dec. was an official of some treasury 
of the decuries Ng as Mommsen shows (Staats- 
recht 13.347), the “quaestors’ clerks for the treasury” 
were organized in three decuries and each speaks of 
himself as “(member) of the Three Decuries.” The 
terms limes, decumanus maximus, kardo, etc. might 
better have been left untranslated instead of being ren- 
dered by the clumsy terms “balk,” “main-balk-of-the- 
tenth,” “main-hinge-balk,” and the like (160ff.). Per- 
haps also sestertius, quinarius, and denarius are familiar 
enough not to need to be translated “two-and-a-half-, 
five-, and ten-piece” (227). 

Such minor criticisms cannot detract from the gen- 
erally high level of scholarship and printing throughout 
both velinnas. Both are provided with admirable con- 
cordances by which items in them may be traced to the 
standard publications or vice versa. Both have indices, 
volume four only of names, but volume three of names 
and words together, a convenience for the philologist. 
The editors of the Loeb series have done a great service 
to classical studies by including such volumes as these 
or the one on select papyri. They have made accessible 
to scholars, teachers, and the interested public material 
immensely important for a fuller understanding of the 
more completely preserved literary “classics,” material 
which hitherto has been available only in books hard 
to come by or beyond the purse of any but libraries. 
This alone would have justified the publication of these 
collections. In addition, however, the learning and 
acumen of Professor Warmington render his edition of 
these “Remains of Old Latin” authoritative in its own 
right both as to text and as to interpretation. 


Mason HAMMOND 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Odyssee-Interpretationen. Zugleich eine Ein- 
fiibrung in die sprachlichen und sachlichen Prob- 
leme des Epos. By Epuarp BorNEMANN. iv, 168 
pages. Dhiesterweg, Frankfurt a. M. 1940 4.40 M. 
Dr. Bornemann’s “sprachliche und sachliche” inter- 

pretations of the Odyssey constitute in a sense an 

Homeric textbook, but like the similar purely “sprach- 

liche” commentary of Eduard Hermann (Sprachwissen- 

schaftlicher Kommentar zu ausgewahlten Stiicken aus 

Homer, Heidelberg 1914) it is one to be used by the 

teacher, not the pupil. Some sixteen hundred lines of 

the Odyssey (a 1°95, € entire, ¢ 166-566, dX 1-227, 

385-564, » 165-450) are annotated on points of lan- 

guage, composition and civilization more fully than 
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space would allow in any edition of the text. These 
commentaries are intended to give the instructor in 
the Gymnasium a sound scientific foundation for his 
Homeric teaching, but he is warned in italics not to 
offer more than a small selection of the material to the 
pupil, whose attention should be directed mainly to 
subject-matter and artistic form. 

One curious bit of pedagogical advice warns the 
instructor not to suggest any intervening content be 
tween a selection ending with a 79; in the first assembly 
of the gods, and one beginning with § 28, in the second 
assembly, lest he be led into the Homeric Question. 
When a masterpiece of literature is, of unhappy neces 
sity, read in selections it 1s surely the prime duty of a 
teacher, either in high school or in college classes, to 
point out that these are selections and to summarize 
the omitted material; and though high-school pupils 
should not be burdened with details of the Homeric 
Question, I can see no harm in letting them know of 
its existence. For the sake of the instructor Dr. Borne 
mann several times expresses his own belief on this 
subject: that one poet, possib sly the same as the author 
of the Iliad, composed a unified poem with the use of 
much traditional material. Occasional inconsistencies or 
unnecessary repetitions occur because the poet wished 
to give independence to smaller units in which the 
poem would be sung to the public. 

In his introduction to “sachliche” matters the author 
shows broad scholarship on such general subjects as the 
formulaic style, the use of similes, the treatment of 
gods and fate. His arch: icological comments are fewer 
and less happy. A note on Pylos identifies it categor- 
ically with the Triphyhian rather than the Messenian 
candidate for that site. On the “sprachliche” side his 
notes furnish an excellent review for a teacher who 
has had good courses in Indo-European comparative 
grammar and Greek dialects, but they are too brief 
and diagrammatic to serve as an “Einfiihrung” for any 
one who lacks formal training in linguistics. 

Since Dr. Bornemann rarely names his sources, it 1s 
difficult to isolate his original contributions. Occa 
sionally his departures from accepted views are rever 
sions, not always noted as such, to very old opinions : 

a 1 roAvtporov ‘capable of frequent ‘change,’ ‘versa 
tile’: not ‘far-wandering.’ Agrees with all antiquity ex 
cept Nonnus (and incidentally with the reviewer, but 
not with Liddell and Scott). 

a 18-19 Parentheses around ot8’ évOa redvypevos nev 
déOdwv | kal pera olor idovwr, Making Geoi 8’eAéarpov 
jaavres the conclusion to GAA’ ére 57 €ros HAGE etc. 
Agrees with Aristarchus. 

t 297 akpyrov yada milk which had not been mixed 
with the rennet to make cheese’; not ‘unmixed with 
water. Agrees with Eustathius. 

d 128 dOnpyAovysyv ‘spoon (mover of porridge)’; not 


‘winnowing fan.’ Agrees with Eustathius. 


\ 193 youvdy ‘valley’; not ‘hill’ ‘A fertile place,’ 
Schol. Q. 

Sometimes it is said that connecting links in the or- 
ganization of the poem have only recently been rec- 
ognized, but the authority is not given: 

A 228-384 The Catalogue of Heroines, usually 
considered late, would have been of especial interest to 
a woman, and it 1s Queen Arete who at this point in 
the narrative leads an intermezzo which is of im- 
portance for Odysseus’ return. 

x, A, » There is no inconsistency, as is usually 
claimed, in the fact that Circe sends Odysseus to the 
Lower World to inquire about his future journey and 
him herself, 
Odysseus learns from Teiresias that his course will lead 


then describes most of that journey 


him to the Island of the Sun, and once she knows this 
fact Circe 1s able to give him travel information about 
the routes. 

The commentary is preceded by a brief up-to-date 
bibliography, largely linguistic and except for Boisacq’s 
Dictionnaire eninge entirely in German. There 
is a useful table of contents, and an index of Greek 
words which 1s unfortunately very far from complete. 

BarBara P. McCartuy 


WELLESLEY COLLEGI 


Asklepiades of Samos. By Wittiam WaLtace and 
Mary Wattace. xv, 107 pages. Oxford University 
Press, London, New York and Toronto 1941 $2 
The main body of this delightful book contains the 

Greek texts of Asklepiades’ poems (from the Greek 

Anthology) with English and (twice) Latin transla- 

tions. This is preceded by an Introduction which briefly 

summarizes the little that can be said about Askle plz iades 
and his two friends Poseidippos and Hedylos, who 

“lived and loved and drank and wrote verse together.” 

At the end are appended Notes to the Introduction 

and to the poems. 

This edition out-Loebs the Loeb Classical Library by 
offering usually from three to seven English versions of 
each Greek poem. The stated purpose of the authors 1s 
“to make this book an anthology of the best verse 
translations of Asklepiades which have appeared in 
English as well as an edition of our own versions.” As 
they further state, “these translations are addressed 
rather to the reader of verse than to the scholar.” The 
former, even with no knowledge of Greek, will cer- 
tainly be delighted, and even the scholar must fal! 
victim to the charm of these little poems. 

Asklepi: ides (fl. 300 B.C.) 1s noted chiefly for his 
light love poetry, but specimens of “dinner-party verse’ 
are also included in the forty-five epigrams. Among the 
intriguing titles are The Pirates (these are she, not sea, 
pirates), Little Round Jug, Forsworn, The Viper, The 


Trials of a Schoolmaster, and Twenty-two. Many of 
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the vignettes linger on in one’s memory: the one-eared 
jug which is full when the revelers are sober and, per- 
versely, empty when they are full; Hermione’s provoca- 
tive girdle; Kleander’s romance with the bathing 
beauty; the still-surviving loveliness of the aged 
Archeanassa, mute evidence of the ravishing beauty 
which must have been hers in youth; Kleopatra’ a’s pun- 
ning ring; the boyish but flirtatious Doris with “her 
swinging skirt.” 

Some forty translators have supplied versions of the 
Greek. Among the more noted are Samuel Johnson (in 
Latin), Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf, and the ubiquitous 
Anonymous. The juxtaposition of widely differing 
translations of the same Greek poem emphasizes again 
and again the impossibility of accurately reproducing 
the original, especially in verse. The straightforw ardness 
of Greek poetry as compared with English is mani- 
fested: not infrequently when none of the English ver 
sions makes it quite clear what Asklepiades is talking 
about, reference to the Greek quickly clears up the 
mystery. 

‘But of all the translations presented in the book, 
those of Professor and Mrs. Wallace are uniformly the 
most excellent. They best reproduce the usually gay 
spirit of Asklepiades. They possess an engaging lilt and 
an ingenuity of rhyme that the other versions often 
lack. Above all, they avoid that unnatural twisting of 
word order and phr asing which is the hallmark of 
much English poetry. Reduced to the simplest ex- 
ample, it is the ability to translate Kody ajKe (V 150) 
“but she hasn't come” where other translators drift off 
in the ‘poetic’ expression “and yet she comes not” or 
variations thereof. The poetic feeling is fully retained in 
the Wallace versions, but I noted virtually no deviations 
from a perfectly natural word order or expression. Now 
and then their rendition seems to surpass even the 
original. 

Here are examples of their style: 

-young men, beware Love's pirates though 
you may think you've got ‘em, 
if you engage and grapple, they'll sink you to 


the bottom. (v 44) 


Love has found out beauty’s blend: 

no, not gold 

with emerald, 

nor ivory 

with ebony; 

but Kleandros 

with Eubiotos, 

flower with flower, and friend with friend. 
(x11 163) 

O let my soul, or what is left, have peace, 

| beg you by the gods, or else take aim, 

dear loves, with thunderbolts instead of these 


mere arrows, and consume me all in flame. 


Yes, strike, devour me; I am spent with woe 
and pray for this, if I may have it so. (xu 186) 

It is a temptation to quote many more. 

Binding and format are as attractive as the contents. 
The nial product is a work that should appeal equally 
to the lover of Greek poetry and to the connoisseur of 
light verse. The handy pocket size (in centimeters, 
19.5 X 12.5 X 1.4) suggests that this is a book to be car- 
ried about with one, lodged i in the outside coat pocket 
or even plunged into the commodious fastnesses of a 
woman's pocketbook. 

Graves Haypon THOMPSON 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Tragedy of Destiny. Ocdipus Tyrannus, Macbeth, 
Athalie. By Epwin Everrrr WILLIAMS. 35, pages. 
Editions XVII Siécle, Cambridge 1940 $0.80 
The reviewer's task is simplified by a paragraph in 

which the author summarizes his conclusions. It reads: 

“It is perilous to impute specific intentions to a drama- 

tist; but it has been made clear that, given a plot that 

suggested problems of destiny, Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
and Racine, in spite of all differences of religion and 
race and dramatic tradition, produced dramas that pre- 
sent striking similarities. In each tragedy a strongly 
unified action is centred on the fulfillment of a prophecy 
that influences the actions of the protagonist in such a 
way that he precipitates the accomplishment of a pre- 
diction he wishes to avert. Tragic irony is character- 
istic of general situations as well as details of these 
plays. Before the catastrophe, which results in each 
case from a discovery of identity, the protagonist has 
enjoyed a deceptive sense of security, growing out of 
clements that, in reality, are hastening hats dunabull- he 
is engaged in a conflict with destiny as well as with 
human opponents, who, while virtuous, are not pre- 
sented as simply and absolutely good. The action of 
each play is linked to a series of events leading down 
to a political or religious situation of the author’s own 
time, and 1s distinctly concerned with the fortunes of 

a nation as well as of individuals. Each of the pro- 

tagonists commits terrible crimes, but has noble and 

powerful qualities of character; he is contrasted with a 

counsellor more evil than he, and pity is inspired by 

the fact that he remains strong and courageous to the 
end, though he is shown to be the victim of a tragic 

destiny long before his final downfall” (32-3). 

While generally modest, and careful not to press the 
comparison too far, the author does in some respects 
give a distorted impression of the Ocdipus Tyrannus. 
Can it fairly be said that Oedipus 1s contrasted with a 
counsellor more evil than himself? Are we to regard 
Oedipus, and more particularly Jocasta, as impious? 
Williams fails to distinguish temporary and nervous 
impatience with priests and prophets from fundamental 
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mistrust of the god Apollo. There is no basic impiety 
evident in Oedipus and Jocasta. Again, are we to re- 
gard Creon as an opponent to Oedipus? Are we to be- 
lieve that Sophocles emphasizes Creon’s rise to power in 
order that the audience, remembering his downfall 
through insolence and pride in the earlier Antigone, 
will compare him with Oedipus? Do Creon’s com- 
ments on kingship really have much social interest? 
Does the Oedipus Tyrannus derive much additional in- 
terest for the Athenians from the eventual burial of 
Oedipus in Attic earth? Many of Williams’ observa- 
tions about Macbeth and Athalie might be similarly 
questioned. He has, however, made an interesting and 
provocative analysis of the three tragedies. Rapidly 
glancing at Ghosts and Mourning Becomes Electra, 
he odie’ the reader to consider alee appropriate sub- 
stitute modern tragedy of destiny may find for pro- 
phecy, with its “resultant i irony and sense of tragic in- 
evitability.” 
G. M. Harper, Jr. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Littérature latine au moyen age. By J. D: 
GHELLINCK. Volume I, Depuis les origines jusqu’a 
la fin de la renaissance carolingienne. 1g1 pages. 
Volume II, De la renaissance carolingienne a Saint 
Anselme. 191 pages. Bloud & Gay, Paris 1939 
(Bibliothéque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses, 


85, 86) 15 fr. each 


Within the last forty years medieval historians and 
philologists have completely revised our knowledge of 
Medieval Latin and its literature. Even classical schol- 
ars have quite generally begun to realize that Medieval 
Latin literature is neither the crude, ill-mannered off- 
spring of Classic Latin which it was once considered to 
be, nor the curiously literate manifestation of a purely 
transitional period. It has gradually come to be valued 
as a distinctly original literature in its own right, with 
very characteristic virtues—and defects. leaded, apart 
from the accident of a more or less common language, 
Medieval Latin literature is much less dependent upon 
Classic Latin literature in types, in spirit and in style 
than the latter is dependent upon Greek literature. 
Moreover, there are in Medieval Latin literature a 
unique richness of variety and contrast, exuberant spon- 
taneity and naive simplicity, religious. exaltation and 
robust satire and a youthful vitality which merit for 
it an important place among the great literatures of 
the world, a place which the influence of the Renais- 
sance, with its exaggerated worship in classic forms, has 
long denied it. 


It is the intention of J. de Ghellinck to interpret the 


spirit of this literature, to give a synthetic account of 
its principal genres and to trace the main lines of its 


development. Of the four volumes of his work, only 
the first two have appeared. The third and fourth were 
promised for the near future. 


The author avoids, on the one hand, the uniformly 
eulogistic character of Ebert’s now antiquated work 
(1887) and, on the other, the scholarly minutiae and 
excessive analysis of Manitius (1911); yet he presents 
a complete account which is both scholarly i in its use of 
recent research and soundly critical from a literary point 
of view. Unlike the almost exclusively biographical 
handbook of Wright and Sinclair (1931) he aims pri- 
marily (without "<a excluding biographical details) 
“+ donner de chaque période un apercu sy nthétique, 4 a 
faire ressortir Tidée générale qui préside a_ son 
développement, et 4 marquer, dans ses divers domains, 
les étapes caractéristiques de cette littérature. 


The first volume consists of two parts, one dealing 
with the “Founders” and the other with the “Caro- 
lingian Age.” In each part the author follows the same 
plan. Riese. he discusses the background and the works 
of individual writers, inv variably with keen, literary 
judgment and happy choice of phrase, such as (at 
random): Venance Fortunate se fait remarquer . . . par 
une pauvreté de fond qui contraste avec la précieuse 
élégance de la forme.” Then follows a study of the 
principal characteristics and literary genres of the per- 
iod, their evolution, their significance and their in- 
fluence. A similar synthesis in the second volume fol- 
lows the discussion of the principal schools and writers 
of the tenth, eleventh and early twelfth centuries, end- 
ing with a study of St. Anselm. It is in these brilliant 
syntheses (which form nearly half of each section) that 
the greatest value of this wholly interesting work is to 
be found. 


The work, according to its author, is not intended 
for specialists and perhaps it is true that the “un- 
learned” may enjoy it most. But, because of the 
stimulating nature of its literary judgments, its fresh 
and often surprising points of view and its challeng- 
ing syntheses of men and trends, no specialist can afford 
to overlook it. The work has its faults: it has no foot- 
notes (to check debatable statements); there are no 
quotations from the literature (a want which is felt 
especially in the discussion of poetry); there is no in- 
dex (this fault may be remedied in the last of the four 
volumes). There is however a small but well selected 
bibliography, in which one is glad to note the latest 
significant publications of English and American 
scholars. 

Finally, it is altogether too rare a pleasure to read a 
book about literature, and especially about the history 
of literature, which is written, as this one is, in a style 
worthy of its subject. 

GeorcE J. Ryan 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c ior each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library. Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 

Aeschylus. E. B. Ceape,r. The ‘Askew Collations’ of 
Aeschylus. It is shown that the error of supposing the 
so-called ‘Askew Co.lations’ to have been made entirely 
by Askew (although most in fact were made by Need- 
ham and copied out by Askew for his own use) was not 
promulgated or countenanced by Askew himself, but by 
the carelessness of later scholars. Both Needham and 
Askew made some valuable emendations, of which a 
partial list is given. 
CQ 34 (1940) 55-60 (W. Wallace) 
W. B. Stanrorp. A Disputed Compound in 
Aeschylus. The epithet XaAKoKepavvov; used by Aeschylus 
of the sea, is not corrupt, but a fine image blending the 
sense impression of light and sound connected with 
bronze and with lightning. There are parallels for the 
connection of light and sound, of bronze and lightning, 
in Homer, and modern poets have made effective use 
of simi'ar metaphors. 
CQ 24 (1940) 131-2 (W. Wallace) 

Homer. A. D. Fraser. The Ithacan Cave of the 
Odyssey. The Sea-Mills of Cephalonia may be it. 
CPh 26 (1941) 57-60 (Sutherland) 

Petronius. J. K. ScHONpeERGER. Zu Petron. c. 3-5. 
Additional parallel loci (cf. writer’s previous contribu- 
tions in PhW 55 [1935] 1242, 58 [19°9] 174, 59 [1939] 
478) adduced from Petronius and ‘Tacitus’ Dialogus, 
lend further support to the conviction that these authors 
as well as Quintilian used a common literary source in 
which the decadence of oratory was discussed. 
PhW 60 (1940) 623-4 (Plumpe) 

Vergil. W. F. J. Knicut. Caeli Convexa per Aurcs. 
It is suggested that some difficult phrases in Vergil do 
not require emendation, but were actualiy written by the 
poet, being produced by the echo in his mind of pre- 
viously composed, less strained lines. Thus the impossible 
caeli convexa per auras is probab'y born of aurasque in- 
vecta tenebat and caeli convexa. Other strange expres- 
sions are capable of similar analysis. 
CQ 34 (1940) 129-20 (W. Wallace) 
F. W. WALBANK. Licia Te'ae Addere (Vir- 
gil, Georg. 1.284.6). This expression means ‘to attach 
the warp threads to the loom’, and more complicated in- 
terpretations of the words licium and telae are not to 


the point. 
CQ 34 (1940) 93-104 (W. Wallace) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Frantz, M. Anison. Akritas and the Dragons. A 
sgraffito plate from the Agora excavations sheds light 
on this Byzantine dragon-slayer’s activities. Ill. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 9-13 (Durham) 

Lorp, Louis E. Blockhouses in the Argolid (with 
Notes on the Excavation, by M. Atison Frantz and 
Carr, Rogsuck). Continuing the investigation described 
in Hesperia 7 (1938) 481-538. Some confirmation of the 
view there expressed that they were control stations 
along the ancient roads. III. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 93-112 


Ricuter, GisELA M. A. 








(Durham) 
An Athenian Astragalos. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art acquired from a 
private French collection in 1940 a p.astic astragalos 
with r.-f. decoration of about 460 B.c., showing a winged 
Eros playing a lyre. “Perhaps [by] an associate of the 
Penthesileia Painter.” 

(J. J.) 


BMM 36 (1941) 122-3 

SuHear, T. Lesuiz. The Campaign of 1940 (in the 
Athenian Agora). The campaign was conducted for 
five weeks on.y, and on a small scale. It was directed 
largely toward clearing the site for the new Agora 
Museum. III. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 1-8 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


Hinks, D. A. G. Tisias and Corax and the Inven- 
tion of Rhetoric. The tradition that Tisias and Corax 
were the inventors of rhetoric is generally accepted. 
Corax invented the argument from probability, and 
taught his pupils how to use it. It remained for Tisias 
to compose a work on the subject, in which he may also 
have made a start at c'assifying topics. Whether or 
not he also originated the canon of the parts of a 
speech remains an open question. 

CQ 34 (1940) 61-9 (W. Wallace) 

SAanrorD, Eva Matruews. The Battle of Gods and 
Giants. The exhaustive use of this theme by the polis 
in spite of the objections to it by Xenophanes, Plato, etc. 
CPh 36 (1941) 52-7 (Sutherland) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 

ELDERKIN, G. W. The Cults of the Erechtheion. Dis- 
cussion of the interrelation of the various deities con- 
nected with the Erechtheicn. It is suggested that the 
sacrifice of an ox at the Diipoleia may have been “an 
annual reénactment of the slaying of Erechtheus by 
Zeus.” The “sea” of Poseidon may have belonged origin- 
ally to Aphrodite, who came from the sea; cf. the 
simi ar salt spring at Aphrodisias. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 113-24 (Durham) 

——— The Natural and the Artificial Grotto. Traces 
the influence of the natural grottoes that served as 
oracles on the temples that later housed the oracles. 
“The best illustration of the development is the sacred 
spring and its temple at Corinth. So important was the 
flowing water in these numerous and early mantic grot- 
toes that the general Greek word for temple pg-ds, 2 
word of unexplained origin, may be a congener of yé-pa 
‘flowing water.’” Til. 
Hesperia 10 (1941) 125-37 (Durham) 

Parke, H. W. A Note on the Delphic Priesthood. 
The utterances of the Pythia were probab'y not spoken 
by her in metre, but presented in verse by the xpogyrns 
who relayed her prophecy to the inquirer. The mpopntns 
was probab'y one of the two priests, iepeis, who held 
office for life, vacancies in their number being filled by 
lot, presumably from a panel of Delphic nobles. Neither 
fepeis NOT mpodyrys is to be identified as one of the 
Sovor; these latter assisted in the ceremonies, and it has 


been conjectured, though without foundation, that they 
supplied the verse for the Pythia’s utterances. They 
were probably made up of the heads of Delphic families 
in which the office was hereditary. 
CO 34 (1940) 85-9 (W. Wallace) 
WoopHeaD, W. D. The Daimonion of Socrctes. 
Quotation of a passage by William Hale White describ- 
ing his exnericnce of a restraining inner voice. 


CPh 35 (1940) 425-6 (Sutherland) 


(Durham) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled by Lionel Casson and Biuma_ L. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weckly, and 
Itaian month, bib.iographical pub.ications, and from 
books reccived at the editorial offices. Prices have not 
been confirmed. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Tautologie und 


Aeschylus. GUNTHER FREYMUTH. 
Triltsch, Wiurz- 


Abundanz bei Aeschylus. 90 pages. 
burg-Aumithle 1939 (Dissertation) 


Aristophanes. JOACHIM SCHMIDT. Aristophanes und 
Euripides. Ein Beitr. zur Frage d. Tendenz d. Aris- 
tophanes. 94 pages. Adler, Greifswald 1940 (Disser- 
tation ) 

Aristotle. CLARENCE SHuTE. The Psychology of 
Aristotie. An Analysis of the Living Being. xiv, 148 
pages. Columbia University Press, New York 1941 


(Coiumbia Studies in Philosophy, No. 1) $2 
Athenaeus. Athenaeus. The Deipnosophists, with an 
English Translation by CHARLES Burton GULICK, in 
seven volumes. Volume VII. xii, 581 pages. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge and Heinemann, London 
1941 (Loeb Classical Library, No. 345) $2.50 
Augustine. Gottes Weltregiment. Des Augustinus 
“Zwei Bucher von der Ordnung,” tibertragen u. erlautert 
v. Dr. Pau, K&sEtuinc. 253 pages. Regensberg, Miinster 


n. d. 
—— CureistTinE OrtH. Malebranche und August- 
inus. 126 pages. Orthen., K6!n 1940 (Dissertatiou) 
Cicero. Hernricw Attevoct. Der Bildungsbegriff im 


Wortschatze Ciceros. 124 pages. Lechte, Emsdetten 1940 

Corpus Hippocraticum. HANns-L. Dittmer. Konstitu- 
tionstyp.n im Corpus Hippocraticum, eingeleitet durch 
einen kurzen Uberblick tiber die Zusammensetzung der 
Schriftensammlung und tiber ihr Verhaltnis zu Hippo- 
krates. x, 109 pages. Triltsch, Wurzburg-Aumihle 1940 

Dio Chrysostom. Dio Chrysostom, with an English 
Translation by J. W. Conoon and H. LAmMar Crossy 
in five volumes. Volume III. 482 pages. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge and Heinemann, London 1940 
(Loeb Classical Library, No. 358) $2.50 


Euripides. See Aristophanes. 


Oratores Attici Minores. 
two vo.umes. Volume I: 


Minor Attic Orators, in 
Antiphon, Andocides. With 
an Engiish Translation by K. J. MAIDMENT. xiii, 588 
pages. Harvard University Press, Cambridge and 
Heinemann, London 1941 (Loeb Classical Library, No. 
308) $2.50 

Not published 1938, as stated in CW 32.84. 

Physiologus Latinus. Physiologus Latinus Versio Y, 
edited by Francis J. Carmopy. Pages 95-134. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
1941 (University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology, Volume 12, No. 7) 

Plato. OTromMAR WICHMANN. Platons Erziehungs- 
lehre. 80 pages. Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig n. d. 

Seneca. CLARENCE W. MENDELL. Our Seneca. ix, 285 
pages. Yale University Press, New Haven 1941 $3 

Theocritus. P. Geruntus HEtMGARTNER. Die Ejigen- 
art ‘heokrits in seinem Sprichwort. xii, 200 pages. 
Paulusdruckerei, Freiburg 1940 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


pE Brauw, Lucie.: Europe en de Stier. 146 pages, 1 
plate. N. V. Drukkerij Trio, ’S-Gravenhage (1940) 


TARNASSI, J. Estudios Latinos. Volume I: Los 
Poetas del Siglo VI de Roma. xv, 285 pages, 1 plate. 
Volume II: Obras varias. 279 pages, 1 plate. Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
Buenos Aires 1939 

TRUESDALE, JAMES NARDIN. A Comic Prosopographia 
Graeca. 76 pages. Banta, Menasha 1940 (Dissertation, 
Duke University) 

LINGUISTICS 

ALLEN, JosEpH H. D., Jr. Portuguese Word-Forma- 
tion with Suffixes. 143 pages. Linguistic Society of 
America, Baltimore 1941 (Supplement to Language, 
Volume 17, No. 2; Language Dissertation No. 33) 

FitzHucH, THomas. The Aryan Voice. "Evap6pos 
Povy vel Articulata Vox. v, 7 pages. Anderson Broth- 
ers, Charlottesville 1939 (University of Virginia, Bul- 
letin of the School of Latin, Second Series No. 8; 
Whole Number 18) $0.50 

HISTORY. SOCIAL, STUDIES 

ALFOLDI, ANDREA. Daci e Romani in Transilvania. 
66 pages, 1 map. Ediz. d. Societa Mattia Corvino, Buda- 
pest 1940 

30RGESE, G. A. and others. 
the Roman Empire. 28 pages. 
Chicago 1941 (University of 
Broadcast, no. 156) $0.10 

Dikxsuit, K. N. Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus 
Valley. (Sir William Meyer Lecture, 1935.) 60 pages, 
ill. Luzac, London 1940 4s. 

KAYSER, ELMER Louis. A Manual of Ancient History. 
2nd ed. 170 pages. Public Affairs Press, Washington 
$1.50 

LIECHTENHAN, EpuaArb, and EDUARD SIEBER. Leitfaden 
zur Geschichte des rOmischen Reiches. Zsgest. vi, 58 
pages, 1 plate. Lehrmittelverl. d. Erziehungsdeparte- 
ments, Basel 1939 


LONGDEN, R. P. 


The Decline and Fall of 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago Round ‘Table 


A History of the Roman World from 
30 B.c. to A.D. 138. Macmillan, London 1941 

SETTON, KENNETH M. Christian Attitude Towards 
the Emperor in the Fourth Century Especially as Shown 
in Addresses to the Emperor. 239 pages. Columbia 
University Press, New York 1941 (Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law Edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University, No. 482) $2.75 

FICTION 

Setis, A. Lytton. Earth of the 
pages. Muller, London 1940 8s. 3d. 

SNEDEKER, CAROLINE DALE PARKE. 
With illustrations by Fritz Kreper,. 271 pages. 
day, New York 1940 $2 


SCHOOLBOOKS 


Tarentines. 312 


The White Isle. 
Double- 


3ARNARD, A. S. C. Imperitis. viii, 107 pages. Bell, 
London 1941 2s. 

CHAsE, Atston Hurp, and Henry Puiniips, Jr. A 
New Introduction to Greek. vi, 112 pages. Privately 
printed 1941 $2.50 lithoprinted 

JENKINS, THORNTON, and ANTHONY PELZER WAGENER. 
Latin and the Romans. Book I. xv, 467 pages, ill. Ginn 
and Company, Boston (1941) $1.48 

Mouter, S. L. Source Material for Roman Civiliza- 
tion. 51 pages. Editor, Lancaster 1941 $0.50 Mimeo- 
graphed. 

ULLMAN, B. L., and Norman E, Henry. Latin for 
Americans. First Book. xv, 422, xxxi pages, illus- 
trated. Macmillan, New York 1941 $1.68 

















